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time were looked upon as the best and noblest, and justly so, since they sprang from the^original poetical life of the people, yet the craving for variety, and, perhaps, the intercourse with other nations, led poets to seek new forms of versification. One of the first who did this was the celebrated Habib ibn <0ws, commonly known as Abu Temmam. He w.as born about the year 190 (A.D. 805), near Damascus, and is placed with his countryman Muteaebbi in the first rank of the later poets. His profound knowledge of the Arabic literature is proved by the collection of poetical pieces, called the Hamaseh^ which he made, and which is only one of three similar compilations; the other two being the Fohul ash SImara (the Heroes of the Poets), and the Ikhtiy&rat, or Selections. He is said to have known by heart fourteen thousand pieces of the metre rejez, besides Kasidehs, and fragments. Nor were his own compositions few. His poems in all the various classes of eulogy, satire, elegy, and the rest, are said to number 484, and to contain 7707 verses. Two or three new metres are ascribed to him, and as he had an unbounded popularity in his own age, it is probable that the poets who imitated him considered his authority for their use as equal to that of the ancients. But the best writers restricted themselves generally to the sixteen metres described by Khalil ibn Ahmed, the systematize! of the national prosody; and even of these some have always been but little used. The Persians, who adopted the Arabic versification, have formed for themselves other metres, such as Jcarib, jedid, and mtish&Ril, and have invented circles to explain the metamorphoses of the Rulal, or quatrain, which they orignated. But in Hariri, the forms of the original Arabic poetry will be